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saw their soil again trodden by invading enemies, while
his care in protecting their city might justify their placing
full trust in his good faith. To carry out this plan he
crossed the frontiers of Attica. Once more the Athenians
conveyed their families to Salamis ; and ten months
after the capture of the Akropolis by Xerxes, Mardonios
entered a silent and desolate city. Another envoy sent to
the Athenians was summarily dismissed, while one of the
senators, who proposed that his message should be sub-
mitted to the people, was stoned to death, it is said, with
his whole family. But another version not merely
changed the name of the citizen, but transferred the inci-
dent to the time when Themistokles urged the first
migration to Salamis (p. 168). This horrible story is, how-
ever, sufficiently disproved by the fact that almost imme-
diately afterwards the Athenians sent to the Spartans to
tell them that, unless they received instant aid, they must
devise some means of escape from their present troubles.
In fact, far from repeating the impassioned declaration
that the sun should sooner fall from heaven than Athens
would submit to the enemy, the Athenian, Plataian,
and Megarian ambassadors content themselves with the
cautious statement that they desire heartily the welfare
of Hellas, and that they will make no paction with the
Persians, if they can avoid it.

The reproaches of the Athenians, we are told, fell for
the present on deaf ears. The Spartans were keeping
Departure festival and would not stir ; and now that

tlnarm?ar" the Isthmian wal1 nad a11 bu* received its
for Attica. coping stones and battlements, they could
afford to put off the Athenian envoys from day to day.
Ten days had thus passed when Chileos of Tegea warned
them that their wall would be of little use if the Athenians,
accepting the offer of Mardonios, should send their fleet
to co-operate with his land aVmy. As if this possibility